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The beginning of the fifteenth century was indeed the begin-
ning of an unquiet time, for it was not only the intellectual
foundations of the old order which were attacked. Prices and
wages had doubled in the last fifty years of the fourteenth
century, partly as the result of the labour shortage following
the Black Death, and partly owing to the increase in money in
circulation, due to importations of coin from France and
Flanders by soldiers and traders. At the same time the
disasters of the French wars had left the Crown without revenue.
The clergy, both regular and secular, were in disrepute, and no
reform could come from within, for the papacy was in schism
and rival popes in Rome and Avignon disputed an authority
gravely diminished. The monarchy, which had been strong in
the early years of the reign of Edward III, was shaken by the
disasters of the close of the reign, when the English lost all their
French conquests except Calais, Bayonne, and Bordeaux.
Edward fell ill, his son, the Black Prince, the victor of Poitiers,
died, and the virtual ruler of the country was John of Gaunt.
When Edward III died in 1377 he was succeeded by his grand-
son, a boy of ten, another stroke of chance almost as fatal as
that which had led to the destruction of the achievement of
Edward I by the weakness of Edward II.

These turmoils provided a challenge to the new mercantile
classes.

All through the Middle Ages the constitutional pattern had
been clear. The men of property had asked to be left alone
and to be allowed to do as they wished on their own estates
through the machinery of their own courts. The Crown had
slowly extended its authority with the support of the common
people. We must not, of course, picture the baronage as
ordinarily, or, still less, consciously, oppressive or unjust, or the
Crown as consciously protecting the poor against the rich. By
, and large, all classes had lived and worked together in tolerable
harmony through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The
medieval community of the realm was a real thing. It was
almost certainly the need of the Crown for money which first
prpmpted royal interest in the towns and guilds and in the
creation oflocal machinery for collecting taxes from the shires.
The baronage, for its part, was only moved to try to extend its